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THOUGHTS CULLED. 


From Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


When brute force was the only law, man 
did havea distinct advantage over woman 
and used it, but not necessarily to his benefit 
or hers. ‘The power to break a thing is nota 
proof of superiority—is a mule’s hoof better 
than a man’s head? 


The work of teaching school was not evoly- 
ed to feed school-teachers. The school-teach- 
eris a functionary in the social process of 
education. ‘‘The times make the man” al- 
ways. Itis the social need which demands 
work—not the personal desire; work is an 
organic function of society. 


The woman may work for her husband if 
driven by necessity, but to want to work, to 
wish to develop special talents and use them 
for the comimon good, this is deemed quite 
false to the ideal of womanhood. Her pur- 
poses and methods are all measured by the 
family relation; and any desire for social re- 
lation is thought to smack of some question- 
able feeling. 


Women are so nobly disinterested that, 
while marriage is their only means of liveli- 
hood, they marry from pure affection: there- 
fore, if women had an independent means of 
livelihood they would marry from considera- 
tions of practical expediency! 


The man’s mind, having seen heretofore 
only the female relative at eome, is con- 
founded by this new apparition of herasa 
human positive abroad; and as he cannot as- 
sociate the two he thinks them incompatible. 
His argument is thet as women so far, have 
stayed at home and the world has gone on, 
therefore, if women cease to stay at home 


the world will cease to go on! 


What an eternal rest ’twill be 
When I can leave off being me! 
To think of it!—at least be rid 
Of all the things I ever did! 


Done with the raging distress 
Of retroactive consciousness! 
Set free to feel the joy unknown 
Of life and love beyond my own! 


Why should I long to have John Smith 
Eternally to struggle with? 

I’m John—but somehow cherubim 
Seem quite incongruous with him. 


It would not seem so queer to dwell 
Eternally John Smith in Hell. 

To be the man forever seems 

Most fit in purgatorial dreams. 


But Heaven! Rest and Powor and Peace 
Must surely mean the soul’s release 
From this small entity— 
This passing limitation—Me! 
Kke 
THE CAPTURED NIGHTMARE— 


FAIRY. 
RUDOLPH BAUMBACH. 


Near the house in which I spent my youth 
bordered a large wild garden, named Con- 
vent Garden; it extended as far as the 
crumbled and ivy-grown walls of the little 
old forest city Kranichfeld. Probably the 
premises had an owner, but whom I know 
not. I looked upon the garden as my huut- 
ing ground, hunted joyfully the gold-beetle 
that swarmed about the elder-trees and en- 
snared with nets the swallow-tailed butter- 
fly that sunned himself on the flowering 
onion-head. 

But there was still something else which 
drew me to the Convent Garden. On _ the 
city wall leaned, as tho it were pasted on like 
a nest of achimney swallow, a small dilapi- 
dated house. Here and there the plaster 
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had fallen off the walls, so that the frame 
work appeared; on the roof the house-leek 
grew luxuriantly, and on the walls hung 
wire-cages, in which finches sang longing 
forest songs, and ’chubby cross bills climbed 
upand down continually; before the door 
usually hopped a magpie which had lost its 
tail feathers. In this little house lived old 
Zapf, and the old manand I had formed 
a friendship. 

Who was old Zapf? He was in reality a 
shoemaker, but it was long since he had 
worked at his trade. Impoverished and re- 
duced in circumstances he trained bull- 
finches and linnets, and made wire cages. 
But that brought him little profit, and had 
it not been for his wife, he would have suf- 
fered keen want oftener than he really did. 

Mrs. Zapf was a womanin great demand. 
No one in the little city knew how to handle 
fine washing so well as she. In addition she 
cleaned gloves and removed grease spots out 
of clothes by means of an original wash. 
She was a heavy-set, broad-shouldered wo- 
man, very ugly in features, and could swear 
like a Turk. But one overlooked that for she 
was as said, aclever woman. She worked 
from morning till late at night, but in spite 
of that they were on short commons at her 
house, and poor old Zapf had but few good 
days. 

My mother sometimes sent hima gift from 
the pantry, and in such cases I was the 
bearer. Then I had to sit on a rickety chair, 
and the old man would bring out a trained 
bird, or relate ghost stories which I liked 
much better. What gave the stories such 
particular worth was the fact that the narra- 
tor had experienced them all; if I should 
write a tenth part of them, they would make 
a book thicker than the Bible. 


One day in late autumn old Zapf peeped 
out of the window, beckoned to me and said: 
“You must know, neighbor, today is my 
seventieth birthday, don’t tell it to asoul,’”’— 
whereupon Iran quickly to my mother in 
order to tell her the new tidings. My good 
mother smiled, and somewhat later I trotted 
through the Convent Garden to the old man’s 
house, loaded with a loaf of bread, a little 
cherry brandy, a small package of tobacco, 
and a little sum of money. 


The old man scolded me smilingly for my 
blabbing, tasted the drink, nodded approy- 
ingly with his gray head, and turned to his 
work, which consisted of plucking some dead 
gold-hammers,. 

“Really,”’ said he, ‘‘it is a sin to kill sing- 
ing birds, but this one here isa common scamp 
and it is not a pity on his account; when he 
cannot find more to eat in the field, he comes 
fiying fo the barn and cries, ‘‘Hire me, hire 
me;’”’ and when he has been fed by the 
peasant the whole winter, and spring comes, 
he flies away and exclaims, ‘Peasant, keep 
your service.’ Therefore,I do not scruple 
to wring this mean creature’s neck, and 
moreover, the fellow tastes yery good; but 
for roasting, one needs grease or butter. 
How would it be, neighbor, if you would go 
to your mother and ask her for a little but- 
ter, she’ll not refuse you.”’ 

I brought the desired article, the 
birds were roasted, and a half 
hour later we seated ourselves to a festive 
meal, and were very merry, indeed. 

“Do not eat too much brown bread,’ 
warned the old man. ‘It is too hard for 
your cake stomach, and if you overeat your- 
self, Drude, the nightmare-fairy will come 
and suffocate you. Do you understand 
that?’’ 

“Of course. When one lies in bed sleep- 
ing, the Fairy crouches on one’s breast so 
that he cannot get his breath, and she looks 
like a black cat with glowing eyes.” 

“Is that so?’? said old Zapf. ‘Does she 
come to youasablackcat? When she came 
to me she looked otherwise.’’ 

“Tellit to me, neighbor,’ I begged, and 
Mr. Zapf related: 

“I was working for a local shoemaker when 
a strapping young fellow. One night, Drude 
haunted me, and the next morning when 
I told the master and my fellow-journeymen 
the master said: ‘Don’t eat so many pota- 
toes at night, and drink a mug less beer, 
then the fairy will leaye you in peace.’ The 
others laughed, but I was silent, for a jour- 
neyman dare not contradict the master. 
Now one of'the journeymen was a very 
queer old chap, who seldom remained long 
with one master, but las spent half his life 
on the country road between rows of poplar 
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trees. He had seen much of the world and 
knew what he advised in every case; he said 
to me upon leaving work: 

“Tf you want the fairy to let you alone, 
then before retiring you mnst plug the key- 
hole of your door, for Drude comes thru the 
key-hole and withdraws the same way. If 
she is outside when you plug the door, out- 
side she remains; but if she is already in the 
room then she is visible. I know of one who 
had a atrange adventure with the fairy, and 
the story is true for it has been printed. Be- 
cause the fairy tormented him daily, he 
plugged the key-hole, and really caught her. 
She was, however, in the form of a beautiful 
maid; they resided together joyfully fora 
long time. One day the man was seized 
with curiosity. Could it be possible, thought 
he, that a woman can goin and out through 
a key-hole? He drew the plug out of the 
hole, and what happened? The woman be- 
came smaller and finally floated like a 
feather in the air. The man tried to catch 
the feather, but it slipped away from him 
and went through the key-hole like a tiny 
cloud of smoke. Now, he might stand and 
gaze forhis trouble.’ ‘Thus the old chap 
related it. I, however, followed his advice, 
and stopped up the key-hole, and from then 
on I had peace.’’ 

“And is that the whole story?’’ I asked. 

“No, that is but the beginning. Listen fur- 
ther: 

“One Sunday afternoon I was alone in the 
workshop. Whenever the master and the 
journeymen went to the bowling-alley to play 
and drink beer, I preferred remaining at 
home, then I would lie down on the stove 
bench, and read a robber story or some other 
instructive book; this I did that afternoon. 
I fell asleep over the book and sure enough 
the fairy came to me again. I waked 
myself and rubbed my eyes, but she did not 
disappear, instead, she began tospeak; ‘Will 
he not beso kind as to put a patch on my 
shoe?’ 

“Gladly,’ I replied,‘It is Sunday you know, 
but it shall be done,’ and at the same time I 
observed the maiden. Heavens! she was a 
pretty child, about twenty years old, and 
when she looked at one with her large black 
eyes,—but you dont understand ‘that neigh- 


bor. 

‘She took her shoe off, and I went to work. 
Then she told me that she had come from the 
Capital and worked ina linen-drapery, that 
she knew no one in the little city, etc., etc. 
‘The shoe was soon repaired, and asI asked 
for no pay she smiled like the sun in May, 
pressed my hand and was gone. 

“The affair ran thru my head, and next 
week I attended every public ball,for I hoped 
to meet the strange lady, butIdid not find 
her any where, and strange thoughts rose in 
my mind. What if in the end it were only 
Drude thought I. : 

“Soon after a small inheritance fell to my 
lot, so that I could set up business for myself. 
I fitted up a workshopin ‘Shoemakers Lane,’ 
and when I had completed all arrangements, 
linvited the masters of the guild to dinner. 
Things got pretty lively. We had beer-soup 
and roast-pork with sauer-kraut in abundance; 
we drank Bavarian beer, and finally when 
we were right merry, I placed before my 
guests.—there were eleven of them, I was the 
twelfth,—two bottles of wine. At this their 
eyes grew large as soup-plates.”’ 

Mr. Zapf stopped in his story to take a 
drink of brandy. 

“Go on,” lL urged, ‘‘go on!’’ 

‘When the masters had gone,’’ continued 
the narrator, ‘‘I sat down in my rocking-chalr 
to rest from the excitement, and fell asleep.”’ 

‘‘Aha,”’ I remarked, ‘‘ I know already, now 
comes the fairy.’’ 

“You are right,’”’ corroborated Zapf. ‘‘Sud- 
denly she whom I had thought of waking 
and sleeping, stood before me as if grown 
out of the floor, She held a bundle in her 
hand and said: ‘Don’t think it amiss in me 
that I call on you.’ 

«But young lady,’ lasked and my heart 
beat like a fire-bell, ‘how haye you come in 
here? Surely the door was locked,’ ‘Oh,’ was 
the laughing reply, ‘thru the key-hole,’ and 
at the same time showing me her little mice 
teeth until I began to feel uneasy. Then she 
continued, ‘I have left my situation, and 
want to return to the Capital; as I passed by 
your house Isaw you sitting in there and 
came in, Come now he doesn’t take offence 
at it, does he? Why, you know I only want- 
ed to bid him good-bye.’ 
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‘* ‘Bid me good-bye;’ I cried and seized her 
by the hand; nothing of the kind. Mine you 
are, and mine you shall remain; and I shall 
take good care that you do not escape me 
again thru the key-hole.’ Thus I spoke and 
sprang to the door and shoved a large stopper 
of old news-papers in the key-hole. Then she 
was caught.”’ 

“And then, and then,’ I urged. But the 
old man pricked up his ears, seized hastily 
the bottle and sank it in his pocket. 

‘“‘Hush! she coines,’’ he said anxiously, 

The door opened and the broad figure of 
Mrs. Zapf movedin. She threw a heavy 
bundle of washing on the floor so that the 
house shook, then poked her nose sniffingly 
intheair. ‘‘There’s something here smells 
like roast,’’ she said. 

“It was only a couple of miserable gold- 
hammers,’’ declared the master of the house 
timidly. 

“Is that so!’? began his wife. ‘While I 
work daily and drudge until the blood spurts 
from my finger nails, the old good-for-noth- 
ing sits lazily at home, roasting birds, and 
living like the lord himself in France. Of 
course everything but the bones are eaten. 
O, you glutton!—and you,”’ she turned to me, 
‘‘you are also a nice fellow! Instead of busy- 
ing yourself with your school-books you sit 
with the old idler and let him tell you his in- 
vented stories. Nothing good will come out 
of you either, remember what I say.” 

“Wife,” said the old man appeasingly, 
‘look here, see what he has brought us,”’ 
and with these words he gave her the money 
which had been given him asa birthday 
present. 

Mrs. Zapf became milder. She muttered 
something which sounded like, ‘Many 
thanks,’’ then took her hand basket, and 
withdrew with the money to make some pur- 
chases for the household. 

‘“‘Now tell me the rest of the story,’’ I beg- 
ged when the old scold had gone. 

“The story is finished’’ said old Zapf. 

“But how about the fairy you caught? 
Did she fly away again?’ 

Mr. Zapf sadly shook his head. ‘‘No,’’ he 
said ‘‘she remained with me, and will likely 
remain until the last day of my life. You 
have just now seen and heard my Drude.” 


I was silent, and so was old Zapf. At last I 
cleared my throat and said: ‘Do you know 
what I should have done had I been in your 
place? Iwould have taken the stopper out 
of the key-hole.”’ 

“Oh, you prudent young fellow!’ said Mr. 
Zapf. ‘‘As smart as you waslalso, and it 
wasn’t fourteen days after I had caught the 
fairy, but it did not help. Lateras we were 
being married, doubts rose in my mind 
whether my wife really was a fairy or not. 
At that time she brought with her, her certi- 
ficate of baptism, and a genuine spectre has 
neither baptism, certificate nor any other 
papers. Also, so long asI was doing well, 
some of her relatives came now and then and 
visited me. In short I doubt that she can go 
in and out of the keyhole. But prudence is 
good under all circumstances, and if, asI 
hope will happen, I die before my wife, I 
shall ask St. Peter for permission to twist a 
powerful stopper in the keyhole of the door 
of heaven. Perhaps after all it will help, 
andIcan enjoy eternal bliss without my 
fairy.’ 


Translated from the German by 
OVENA JORGENSEN. 


kk & 
Physical Culture. 


Miss Gates reports that the Physical Cul- 
ture classes are in good running order. They 
are doing a good deal of Practical work now, 
especially at Captain Ball. This will put 
them in good condition to play Basket Ball 
in the near future. 


A few days agoa contest in Captain Ball 
was played between sections I and II of the 
Physical Culture Departments. The playing 
was rather onesided, however, the score be- 
ing 31 to 11 in favor of section II. 


A class in Theory of Physical Culture has 
been organized, which recites from 7:45—8:45 
a.m.on Fridays. It is designed to benefit 
the students expecting to become teachers in 
the ordinary school where a regular Physical 
Culture course is not given. 


Section IIof the Physical Culture class 
played a game of Captain Ball, with the boys 
of Section III and beat them two points. 
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“aeceececeeseeeeececeese” 
GEORGE COMBE, 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND EDUCATIONAL RE- 
FORMER. 


Some great minds are fully appreciated by 
their own generation, but innovators usually 
are obliged to wait for future generations 
fully to appreciate their labors. The subject 
of this sketch belongs to the latter class and 
on account of his unpopular system of men- 
tal philosophy is not yet so well known in 
education as he will be in the next century. 

George Combe was born in Hdinburgh, 
Oct. 21, 1788, and died in the same city, Aug. 
14, 1858. He belonged to the middle class of 
society. His early education was received in 
the parish schools of Kdinburgh. In 1797 he 
was entered as a student in the high school 
of that city, and in 1802 he entered the Hu- 
manity class under Prof. John Hill, in the 
University of Edinburgh. After completing 
his course at the University, he spent six 
years in the office of Higgins & Dallas W. S. 
stdying for the profession of law. His 
leisure hours were devoted to the improve- 
ment of his education, especially in French 
and general literature. He went through the 
usual course of study of Scotch Law at the 
Edinburgh University in 1808-1810. 

Karly in life Combe began the study of 
the philosophy of the human mind. While 
still a youth he read the works of Locke, 
Francis Hutcheson, Adam Smith, David 
Hume, Dr. Reid, and Dugald Stewart. 

In the hope of learning more about the 
mind by studying the structure and functions 
of the body which it inhabits, he became a 
pupilof Dr. John Barclay. He was pro- 
foundly interested in this study and was 
never more deeply impressed with the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of the Creator than 
by the revelations made to himin these lec- 
tures on anatomy and physiology. Dr Barclay 
dissected the brain in the old way and was 
unable to say anything regarding its func- 
tion, 

Shortly after this time Dr, Spurzheim 
expounded his new theories of the functions 


of the brain. The Edinburgh Review had 
given a very unfavorable review of these 
theories and Combe joined in the ridicule, re- 
fused to go and hear him, and the first 
course of lectures in Edinburgh was con- 
cluded without Combe having ever seen the 
man who was to exercise the most powerful 
influence on his future life. 

In the introduction to his lectures in Amer- 
ica, Boston, October 1838, Combe gives the 
following account of his meeting with Spur- 
zheim: ‘It chanced that on leaving the Court 
of Sessions one day, a friend of mine, a bar- 
rister said, ‘Would you like to see Dr. Spur- 
zheim dissect the brain?’ My reply was,‘Yes, 
very much.’ ‘Then come to my house today 
at one o’clock.’I went and saw Dr. Spurzheim 
for the first time. He laid the Ldinburgh 
Review on the table. ‘Then he proceeded to 
display the structure of the brain ina man- 
ner inexpressibly superior to that of my late 
teacher, Dr. Barclay; and I saw with my own 
eyes that the reviewer had shown profound 
ignorance,and descended to gross misrepre- 
sentation in regard to the appearances pre- 
sented by this organ when dissected by a 
skillful anatomist. My faith in the reviewer 
was shaken; and I attended Dr. Spurzheim’s 
second course of lectures. At the close of 
the series I had attained the conviction that 
the faculties of the mind which he expounded 
bore a much greater resemblance to those 
which I had observed operating in active 
life, than those which I had read in the 
works of metaphysicians, but I was not con- 
vinced that these faculties manifested them- 
selyes by particular parts of the brain. Dr. 
Spurzheim himself has told us that the ccn- 
viction could be reached only by extensive 
personal observation. All my former in- 
terest in the study of the mind was now re- 
awakened. I procured from London a large 
collection of cast illustrative of the different 
organs. I saw clear and obvious distinctions 
between casts, which, on a hasty and impa- 
tient glance, had appeared exactly to resem- 
ble each other, and by reading and conversa- 
tion I acquired a greatly extended and much 
more accurate acquaintance with the mental 
talents and dispositions of the individuals, 
the casts of whose, heads I had before me, 
than I had previously possessed. I also ex- 
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amined the heads of many living persons 
whose character I knew; and at the end of 
three years’ study I became convinced that 
Phrenology is true. 

“In proportion to the increase of knowledge 
in my own mind was the interest of my ex- 
positions heightened, until at length the ap- 
plications foran account of the casts be- 
came so numerous that I was forced to devote 
certain days and hours to gratify the public 
curiosity. ‘Time rolled on, and my expecta- 
tion that the general interest in the subject 
would cease was never realized. On the con- 
trary, I was entreated to announce public ex- 
positions of Phrenology as the only method 
of doing justice to the subject, to the in- 
quirers after truth and to myself. Thus I 
became a phrenologist and a lecturer on 
Phrenology by a concatenation of circum- 
stances which were not foreseen by myself, 
and the ultimate consequences of which I 
never contemplated when I began the study. 

“During all this time I contintied to de- 
vote myself to the discharge of my profes- 
sional duties, assiduously and earnestly. I 
depended solely on my professional success 
for the means of subsistence, and the only 


serious trial which presented itself during ' 


this progress of events, was the alarm of 
some of my best friends lest I should ruin 
myself by espousing a course which was the 
laughing-stock of all men of reputation, and 
which no abilities of mine could ever render 
triumphant. But these ominous anticipa- 
tions of ruined fortunes and public condem- 
nations never for a moment disturbed my 
equanimity. I had now attained a_thor- 
ough conviction that Phrenology was true 
and important. I felt an instinctive reliance 
on the justice of mankind, and believe that 
those who had hitherto befriended me would 
not desert me unless I should forfeit their 
confidence by actual neglect of the duties 
which Iowed them. I increased my atten- 
tion to business in proportion as I knew it 
it was expected I should neglect it, and I was 
completely successful. 

‘I introduced this statement to encourage 
those who may be at any timeintimidated in 
the pursuit of truth by similar forebodings, 
If they strive fo discharge the duties of their 
calling with increased diligence, and prove 


by facts that they are not neglecting their 
proper business while they are advocating 
truth, society will not desert them. In hum- 
ble gratitude to God, and in justice to man, 
I make the acknowledgement that my own 
prosperity and happiness increased every 
day after I had resolved to brave all dangers 
in defense of phrenology.’’ 

Combe and his predecessors, Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim were the pioneers in the induct- 
ive study of mind and it would be interesting 
to know how much modern Psychology is in- 
debted to their labors. 

The two principles on which Combe de- 
fended the system with invariable success 
are First, Dissection never reveals functions, 
the anatomists have only dissected, hence 
they are in ignorance regarding the func- 
tions of the brain, Second, Reflection on 
our own consciousness never reveals organs, 
and the metaphysicians have only reflected, 
hence they must be ignorant themselves. 

Of the utility of this system Combe writes; 
“The utility of phrenology consists in this, 
that it gives a clear and philosophical view 
of the innate capacities of human nature, 
and of the effect of external circumstances 
in modifying them. It points out the man- 
ner and extent in which individuals may 
differ from each other in their natural capac- 
ities of feeling and thinking. It presents to 
us also an interesting view of the apparent 
connection betwixt the immaterial and ma- 
terial parts of man; and it explains the cause 
of the varying phenomena which the imma- 
terial principle exhibits in its manifesta- 
tions as the state of the body changes from 
infancy to old age, and from health to dis- 
ease. In short it reduces the philosophy of 
man to a science, by showing us the number 
and scope of human faculties, the effects of 
their combinations in forming the characters 
of individuals, and their susceptibilities of 
modification. Its tendency is to make us 
acquainted with ourselves and indulgent to 
our fellow-creatures, for it teaches us that no 
individual is a standard of human nature.’”’ 

This science was the light that guided 
Combe in his future efforts in social, moral, 
and educational reform. Of his success 
an educator Wm. Jolly, Her Majesty’s In- 
spector of Schools, wrote in 1879. ‘There is 
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no doubt that to George Combe personally, 
the country is more indebted than to any 
other single individual for the development 
of National Education as now greatly ac- 
complished, and for the prevalence of broad- 
er views regarding the functions of 
government in the education of the people.’’ 
Yet, George Combe is never mentioned in 
the histories of education. When Combe 
gets his dues in philosophy he will receive 
much honor that has thus far been bestowed 
upon Herbert Spencer and other modern 
philosophers. 

The hope grew on him that one day he 
might be able to devote his entire time to 
the advancement of education. In 1836 his 
hope was realized. He retired from his pro- 
fession of law and spent the remainder of 
his life in applying his favorite science to 
the various departments of human develop- 
ment, 

During the winter of 1827-28 a discussion 
between Sir William Hamilton and Combe 
broughtPhrenology more prominently before 
the people of Edinburgh. It is noteworthy 
thatabout this time, Combe was presented 
with a pair of silver callipers by a number of 
ladies in token of their respect for him, as 
the first lecturer who had admitted their sex 
to his class. 

Combe’s first book ‘Kssays on Phre- 
nology’? was published in Edinburgh 1819, 
aud shortly after an American edition was 
edited at Philadelphia by Dr. John Bell. 
In 1828 Combe published the first edition of 
‘The Constitution of Man, and its Relation to 
External Objects. This was a revelation to 
the world. Horace Mann said of this book 
after reading it that it would work the same 
change in metaphysicial science that Lord 
Bacon wrought in natural. During the first 
ten years after its publication, 70,000 copies 
were sold in Great Britian alone. It was 
translated into French, German, Polish, 
Spanish, Italian, and Swedish. When the 
20th American edition was published many 
years ago more than three hundred thousand 
copies of the book had been sold. It was 
found in many homes where there was no 
books besides, except the Bible. Combe had 
the satisfaction of receiving, in May 1858, a 
copy of an American edition for the blind. 
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It had been prepared under the direction of 
Dr. S. G. Howe of the Perkins Institution 
and Masschusetts Asylum for the Blind. 
In sending the book Dr. Howe wrote: ‘I con- 
sider this edition of your great book to be the 
most valuable addition ever yet made to the 
library for the blind, in any language. I 
have already had warm expressions of grati- 
tude from intelligent blind persons for put- 
ting the ‘Constitution’ within their reach.”’ 

When Mr. Thos. Wyse, M. P., was about 
to introduce to Parliament his Irish Educa- 
tional Bill, (1835.) he sought Combe’s advice 
as to the best means of improving the exist- 
ing system of education. 

In 1836 Combe was a candidate for the 
chair of logic in the Edinburgh University. 
There were ten candidates but Sir Wm. 
Hamilton was elected. Atthis time Combe 
received about one hundred testimonals, 
from some of the leading minds of the world, 
principally from doctors and clergymen of 
his ability to fill the position and the value 
of his system of philosophy. Shortly after 
Combe received an offer of the chair of men- 
tal and moral philosophy in the University 
of Michigan. Hedeclined the position be- 
cause he saw a mutch more extensive field of 
usefulness in lecturing to the people on his 
philosophy. 

From 1838 to 1840 Combe lectured in some 
of the leading American cities. In Boston 
he associated with W. H. Prescott, Daniel 
Webster, George Bancroft, Geo. Ticknor, 
Dr. W. E. Channing, Horace Mann, and 
other leading citizens. At the close of the 
last lecture, the following complimentary 
resolutions were adopted by the class, and 
presented by a committee. 

‘“‘“Resolved, That we have derived from the 
the lectures of Mr. Combe much instruction 
and delight, and we believe that his investi- 
gations have shed a valuable light on the 
physical, intellectual, and moral constitution 
of man; and that his labors are caiculated to 
promote the progress of the human race in 
civilization, virtue, and religion. 

‘Resolved that these resolutions be signed 
by the chairman and secretary, and that the 
following persons, namely, John Pickering, 
C. G. Loring, John Pierpont, Horace Mann, 
aud George Barracott be a committee to pire- 
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sent these to Mr. Combe.’’? Abbott Lawrence, 
Chairman. Naeum Capen, Sec’y. 

The last course of lectures was given in 
New York,and,at the close, he was presented 
with a vase of exquisite workmanship-being 
a Grecian model, with three medallic like- 
nesses on one side—one of Gall, one of 
Spurzheim, and one of Combe, with the mot- 
to ‘‘Res non verba quaeso;’”? and two medal- 
lic likenesses on the other—one of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush, and one of Dr. Charles Cald- 
well, with the folloyving inscription on the 
vase. ‘‘Presented to George Combe of Edin- 
burgh, by the class in attendance upon his 
lectures delivered in the City of New York 
in 1839, on the Subject of Phrenology; in 
Testimony of their Profound Respect for the 
Distinguished Lecturer, and of their Belief 
in, and Admiration for the Noble Science of 
which he is the Noblest Living Teacher and 
Expounder.”’ 

After returning to Scotland Combe took 
a tour of the Continent and delivered a course 
ot lectures in the Heidelberg University (es- 
tablished 1336), one of the leading uni- 
versities of Germany. ‘The course was at- 
tended by the professors and eminent men of 
the country. It was the first course of lec- 
tures ever delivered in that university in the 
German language by an Englishman. 

In 1847 Combe succeeded in establishing a 
school where his favorite ideas could be test- 
ed. W. Mattieu Williams was put in charge 
of the school and Combe himself taught ele- 
mentary Physiology and Phrenology to chil- 
dren ten years old and upwards. 

In this school the pupil was to receive a 
knowledge of the common branches of stud- 
ies, a knowledge of himself, of the natural 
and physical sciences, and the studies that 
would best prepare him for life. The mod- 
ern languages received much more attention 
than Latin and Greek. 

Combe was a friend to the poor and his 
great aim was to aid in elevating his fellow 
beings. Early in his life he devoted one 
tenth of his incotne to charitable purposes 
and often he gave much mote than that 
amount. In 1833 Combe was marricd to Miss 
Cecilia Siddons who shared his yiews. She 
aided him very much in his work. ‘Their do- 
mestic life was a happy one. Mrs. Cotnbe 


died 1868, just ten years after her husband’s 
death. 

There was such an interest in Combe’s 
work that money, to the extent of about one 
hundred thousand dollars, was given to aid 
in disseminating his philosophy. 

His books are read quite extensively to-day, 
especially The Constitution of Man, Moral 
Philosophy, Lectures on Phrenology, and 
System of Phrenology. 

His works on education were collected and 
edited in 1869 by Wm. Jolly, Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Schools. ‘They ‘are now pub- 
lished in a large volume of 850 pages by 
Macmillan & Co. 'The editor has the follow- 
ing to say about Combe as an educator. 

““George Combe was one of the most en- 
lightened and enthusiastic E,ducationists this 
country has produced. Great as has been 
George Combe’s influence as a thinker and 
philosopher, his services to education have 
scarcely been less notable, and will be of en- 
during value. It may be predicted with cer- 
tainty, that Geo. Combe will yet take a high 
position, not only as a pioneer, but as a per- 
manent power in education. In the more 
exact and scientific investigation into the 
problems of education, it is not too much to 
say that few have surpassed George Combe. 
George Combe was writing on the Science 
of Education in the early part of the century, 
when very few were engaged in that work; 
and there is no doubt that he was oneof the 
earliest of the few investigators into the sub- 
ject who like Spurzheim, Spencer, Carpenter, 
Bain and others, have endeavored to render 
ittruly philosophical, by basing it on the 
Science of Mind in connection with its Phys- 
iological relations. Combe was one of the 
earliest to advocate and welcome the estab- 
lishment of normal schools in Great Britian. 
He was also one of the first to urge their 
erection in America, in 1838; the first normal 
school founded there being that of Lexing- 
ton, in Massachusetts, in 1839.”’ 

To show the esteem in which Combe was 
held by Horace Mann, Amierica’s greatest 
educator, I quote the following from Mann’s 
Life and Works. 


“I should earlier have thanked you for your 


much-valued preseut of one hundred dollars, 
which I mean shall be better than a common 
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monument of you; nota dumb and barren 
one, but a living,and radiating one, diffusing 
instruction and delight. I mean to expend it 
mainly at least, for phrenological works, 
yours leading the list, and in such duplicates 
as will allow you to be speaking all the time 
to many persons.”” Again Mr. Mann while 
President of Antioch College wrote to Combe. 
‘There is no man of whom I think so often; 
there is no man of whom I write so often, 
there is no man who has done me so much 
good as you have. Isee many of the most 
valuable truths and I never should have seen 
them but for you and all truth better than I 
should otherwise have done.’’ 

In his journal under date of May 10, 1840 
Mann wrote. ’’I arrived in Boston a week 
since after a journey of three thousand miles. 
In Philadelphia I parted with George Combe, 
who seems to me to understand, far better 
than any other man Ieversaw, the principles 
on which the human race has been formed, 
and by following which their most sure and 
rapid advancement would be secured. I 
have never been acquainted with a mind 
which handles such great subjects with such 
ease, and, as it appears to me, with such just- 
ness. Hehasconstantly gratified my strong- 
est faculties. The world knows him not. 
In the next century, I have no doubt, he will 
be looked back upon as the greatest man of 
the present.’? Mann based all hls work on 
Combe’s philosophy. 

On account of the prejudice that has been 
shown to Combe on the part of some I have 
emphasized his life and have not explained 
his work in education. Iam indebted for the 
information principally {o the Life of George 
Combe by Charles Gibbon, two volumes pub- 
lished by Macmillan and Company. 

Personally, I feel very much indebted to 
Combe. He was a noble man and will soon 
receive his place among the great Education- 
al Reformers, which place has been thus far 
denied him by historians. 

J. T. Miller. 
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Mr. J. F. Allred a former student of the 
Academy is visiting usa few days. He will 
soon go to Belknap to work on the railroad. 
Next summer he expects to go with Prof. 
‘Tanner on a surveying trip. 


Mother Luna. 


Provo can boast a natural curiosity such 
that were itin the Alps it would long have 
been famous and a trip to Kurope would not 
be considered complete without looking upon 
it. This is no other than the gigantic pro- 
file of a woman’s face and form on the moun- 
tain east of the city. Prof. Nelson was the 
first to point out the strange phenomenon. 
About six years ago he showed itto one of 
his classes in rhetoric, and reqttired the stu- 
dents to improvise a myth which should ac- 
count for it. Most of them figured the won- 
der as the woman who fell out of the moon. 
Accordingly she was named Mother Luna. 
The remarkable history, of which her plunge 
earthward was the denouement, remains to 
be written; but the following brief descrip- 
tion, which occurred ina recent write-up of 
the Utah Insane Asylum, places Mother Luna 
fairly before the world: 

“Along the southern slope of the middle 
Io Peak, her feet imbedded in the valley 
below, her head pillowed on the topmost 
ledge, while her huge form lies spread out 
three-quarters of a mile between—reclines 
Mother Luna, the greatest natural curiosity 
in the West. I herewith take the liberty of 
introducing her to the people of Utah. 

“The sun is just now shining across her 
massive brow, which supports a grove of 
cedars. Her nose has been worn down by 
the rains and frosts of ages, so that one is 
left to imagine what it must have been in 
the halcyon days ere Father Luna dropped 
her earthward. Her mouth, a yawning ca- 
vern with one great tooth, isopen as if she 
were still having the last word. Her lower 
lip is massive, her chin protrudes, her eyes 
set in deep sockets, seem directed skyward as 
if searching for signs of relenting in the face 
of her former spouse. Her whole counten- 
arice in fact betokens oblivion to the things 
around her and an intense absorption in 
things above, as if she were momentarily 
about to renew the contest with the erst- 
while victorious but now lonely manin tHe 
moott. 

“By this time the sun is pouring his shafts 
down the canyon, anda rocky promontory, 
which figures as Mother Luna’s breast, shows 
a gilded outline of crags and cliffs. Below 
this, in sombér hues, her skirt mottled with 
groves in autumn attire, falls downward in 
pleats toward the valley by many a wind- 
ing ravine, until both feet and dress are 
covered knee-deep under the foothills. Just 
behind her and almost touching the hem of 
het dress, rises in all its beauty and stateli- 
ness the Utah Insane Asylum. Strange co- 
incidence that Mother Luna and Mother 
Luna’s children shauld have come to abide 
so near each other!”’ 
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Pres. Cluff’s recent remarks during devo- 
fional exercises regarding the keeping of the 
rules of the Academy, caused considerable 
talk among the students, many of whom con- 
sidered them severe and encroaching upon 
the rights of individuals, 

The love of freedom is an inborn attribute 
of the American, and it breathes through 
every line of our national constitution; but 
notwithstanding this fact, there are many 
citizens whose so called individual rights 
need to be restrained in order to protect the 
rights of the majority who need no other 
guidance or restraint than the law of mor- 
ality. 

Precisely so with the greater number of 
the students at the Academy: they need no 
rules other than those they make for them- 
selves. There is no necessity for telling 
the good student that he ought to be at hijs 
studies by eight o’clock in the evening; he 
realizes that if he would be successful in pjg 
work his evenings must be devoted to study. 
He knows that if he is out late at night, he 
not only loses several hours of study, put 
renders himself unfit for study the next day. 
But there are those among us whoare not suf- 
ficiently developed to be governed from with- 
in;these must be restrained by external pres- 
sure. By far the greater number of those 
who need to be held in check have such a 
high regard for law and for their word of 
honor that when they promise to keep the 
rules of school they doit. For a time they 


feel that they are heldin check but gradually 
the habit of obedience to the regulations of 
the schoolis formed, and before the year is 
over they have entered into the realm of the 
self-governed. 

Then there are the few who have personal in- 
terviews with the President, not because they 
enjoy being in his company, but because they 
seem to be unable to live in a manner that 
will remove the necessity for such interviews. 
Such students try to see rather how far they 
can bend the rules of school, than how nearly 
they can live above them. These are they 
who continually complain that they are be- 
ing imposed upon, when the fact really is 
that they are injuring the whole school, 
themselves excepted, by creating the necessity 
for such a lecture as the one above referred 
to. 

Our conduct at schoolis an index to our 
after life. If we are good students we shall 
be good citizens; conversely if we cannot 
control ourselves as students, it is only rea- 
sonable to expect that as citizens we shall 
be among the governed and not among the 
governing. Fellow students, let us cherish 
a desire to be leaders in society and not lean- 
es, content with the support that others 
may extend to us. 
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We do not wish to appear as dictating but 
merely as suggesting such things as we feel 
would be for the best advancement of the 
school. 

It isa fact that ninety per cent of those 
who enter the high school do not remain to 
complete a college course. ‘his condition 
of affairs is controlled by circumstances 
which we cannot change. In view of this 
we think that greater attention should be 
given to the finishing of the four years high 
school work, and that regular classes be or- 
ganized with the view of taking out Di- 
plomas. If this course were pursued we think 
a great many of those who, finding that they 
cannot remain to complete a college course, 
drop out at twoand three years, would remain 
to the close of the fourth year. 

This would in no wise lessen the interest 
in the college work but, on the other hand, 
would serve as a support to the long six and 
seven years courses, and many of those who 
now drop off if stimulated so that they could 
reach the four years mark would in time ac- 
quire force and determination sufficient to 
enable them to take out Degrees. 
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At the Beaver Branch there are one hundred 
sixty students and seven teachers, 


The enrollment of the Academy on Noy. 24 
was 766. That is 50 more than on the same 
date last year. 
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Atmosphere as a Geological Agent. 


The earth is enveloped in an atmospheric 
ocean, which, according to various authors, 
has a depth of from 40to200 miles. Theat- 
mosphere is composed of oxygen, nitrogen, 
a small quantity of carbon dioxide and wa- 
tery vapor. ‘The entire mass exerts a pres- 
sure of nearly 15 pounds to the square inch, 
at sea level, the pressure decreasing as the 
altitude increases. 

The various movements of the air are 
brought about by inequalities of heat and 
cold, produced by the action of the sun upon 
the earth. Nearly all the Heat comes from 
direct radiation, which is proved from the 
jact that the atmosphere, is below freezing 
point at all elevations over four miles above 
sea leve’. Heat rays penetrate the atmo- 
sphere, strike the earth and are radiated 
back into space, thus making the lower air 
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strata much warmer than those above. This 
atleast, is true in temperate and tropical 
climates. 

Heated areas become sections of low baro- 
metric pressure, and in nearly all cases at- 
mospheric currents move from places of high 
pressure to points where pressure is reduced. 
In short, all atmosphreic movements from 
the gentle zephyr to the devastating cyclone 
are produced by the inequality of solar heat 
over the surface of the earth. 

The object of this paper is to discuss some 
of the more important effects produced upon 
the earth’s surface by the movements of this 
atmospheric ocean. As above stated, the 
atmospheric pressure is equal to nearly 15 
pounds per square inch at sealevel. The 
force of wind measured by pressure on a 
Square foot increases with the square of the 
velocity. Thus a wind at five miles per hour 
exerts a pressure of 2 oz. per square foot; at 
ten miles per hour, a light breeze, 802. 
at twenty miles, 2 pounds pressure; at 
forty miles; 8 pounds; at sixty miles, 
18 pounds; at one hunered miles, 50 pounds, 
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and one hundred and eighty six miles, 170 
pounds. 

Asa geological agent the atmosphere acts 
in at least three distinct ways, Ist as the 
great vehicle for the transportation of mois- 
ture; 2nd, chemically, producing many chan- 
ges; and 3rd, as a mechanical agent, denud- 
ing or deflating surfaces, transporting and 
depositing loose material, 

As nature’s agent for the distribution of 
water, the atmosphere laps up moisture from 
the ocean surface, carries it inland and de- 
posits it in the form of rain, hail, snow, dew 
or frost. By. this means the arid earth is 
irrigated. and transformed from the other- 
wise desert waste into fruitful fields. 

As a chemical agent it is closely allied to 
waterasa geological agent, from the fact 
that most chemical changes are produced in 
the presence of moisture.Changes such asare 
brought about by the sun, oxidation, efflor- 
essence, etc., go on in comparativery dry air. 

It is, however, as a mechanical agent that 
we are mostly interested in the atmosphere. 
In this way it produces three material effects. 


1st. By abrasion or deflation, 

2nd. By transportation, and 

3rd. By deposition. 

The rate of deflation depends: upon at least 
four conditions, viz.—on the nature of sur- 
face material, on climatic conditions, on 
the quantity of vegetation, and on the gen- 
eral surroundings, i. e.. whether the section 
acted upon be in open country or, sheltered, 
As a deflating agent,wind works in two ways, 
1st by, simple impact, and 2nd, by impact 
when loaded with, material in process of 
transportation.. As. water erasion is’ ata. 
minimum, when the water is pure and clear, 
so the wind when hoiding no material.in 
suspension, abrades, very slowly. and in- 
creases its rate of abrasion as the quantity 
of sandand dust held in suspension increases. 
The quantity and quality, of material carried 
depends. upon the. velocity of the wind: 
current, 

As stated above, the rate of deflation de- 
pends Ist.,, upon the nature of the surface 
material. If the wind be loose as ordinary 
sand, or even, friable or. soft. as. ordinary 
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sandstone, and the surface be dry and naked, 
i, e. not covered with vegetation, then the 
wind can act directly and produce a telling 
effect. It is noticeable, however, in’ such 
regions that the simple impact of wind pro- 
duces comparatively little work. ‘This is 
noticeable in all the strangely sculptured 
forms characteristic of the arid regions. For 
example, the mushroom like forms, and the 
cliffs carved in at the foot, showing that 
the lower stratum of air, or that portion 
which is most heavily laden with sand, has 
cut deep in at the base and’ left compara- 
tively untouched the material of the same 
nature higher up. This tndercutting, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly aided from the fact that 
the base contains more inoisture than higher 
portions. 

‘Experiment has proved that nearly all rock 
abrade more rapidly when moist than when 
dry: Excellent examples of such sculpttire 
work! may’ be seen in ‘‘Mushroom Park’’ and 
at the “‘Cave of the Winds” in the Garden 
of the Gods in Colorado, and in may por- 
tions of the plateau and arid sections of our 
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own State. 

Deflation is not, however, confined to plas- 
tic or friable material. Mr. W. P. Blake 
described the Granite Pass of San Bernadino 
as being scratched and polished like a gla- 
ciated surface, with the exception that gar- 
nets stand out on fingers of feldspar, insome 
cases several inches long and inclined in the 
direction of the wind. Observation in the 
arid regions has shown many quartz and 
tourmaline surfaces to be highly polished by 
the same process. Glass in the windows of 
old buildings in the vicinity of Cape Cod has 
been scratched and even worn through by 
the swiftly blown sands. Such effects are 
on record also in other places. In fact from 
this work of nature science has borrowed the 
suggestion, and now the effectual steam and 
blast is utilized, not only for etching glass 
but for cutting and polishing the hardest 
gems and preparing massive granite cornice 
work. 

In our own State we often see the effects 
of sand laden winds, i. e. some of the sculp- 
tured cliffs in Clear Creek Canyon and at. 
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the ‘Hole in the Rock’’ in the western por- 
tion of Millard County. ‘The above instances 
will be sufficient, I think, to show the abrad- 
ing forces of air. ‘The section at ‘Hole in 
the Rock’’ is, however, of peculiar interest. 
‘The rock is plutonic in its nature, a com- 
paratively hard porphyry dipping at anangle 
of about 20 degrees S. W. Over the surface 
there is a number of large holes which 
though they may not have been entirely 
formed by the action of wind, yet they have 
been materially enlarged and polished by 
this process. The sand in that sectionis rath- 


ercoarse, Silicious material. On awindy day” 


one may observe the sand being driven in a 
gyratory motion in all of these excavations. 

The process. of deflation is aided by any 
forces which tend to loosen up material. So 
it is obvious that the work is augmented by 
frost, rapid changes in temperature, charater- 
istic in arid regions, lightning, oxidation, 
effloressence and also by the various aqueous 
and organic agencies. 

We may conclude then, that sections over 
which the materialis loose or friable, where 
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the climate is dry and subject to sudden ex- 
tremes of temperature, and where vegeta- 
tion is scarce or entirely wanting, wind 
abrasion goes on most energetically. 

‘The last two divisions of our subject, viz. 
transportation and deposition are very 
closely allied. It appeared to me sufficient 


to simply mention some areas of important 
deposition, and say a word in regard to the 
nature of the deposits, and how they way be 
distinguished from other formations such as 
aqueous and glacial. 

Prof. Alexander Winchell mention sand 
dunes along the eastern coast of Lake 
Michigan. He states, ‘‘The sands are contin- 
ually shifting with the winds; at Grand 
Haven and Sleeping Bar the forests have 
become submerged and present the singular 
spectacle of withered tree tops projecting a 
few feet above a waste of sand. Some of 
these sand dunes are 100 to 215 feetin height. 
Similar conditions are noted on the eastern 
border of New Jerssy enroaching upon the 
forests and fertile soils. Thus says F. J. H. 
Merrill, not only do bones, shells, and tree 
trunks become the fossils of sand heaps, but 
in the existing ages, as in Egypt, even mon- 
uments, temples, and cities.’’ 

Shifting sands are in various places along 
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the coasts of ali continents, many islands, 
and in all desert or arid regions of the world. 

Ixteusive areas, in our own State, in the 
eastern and western portions, are entirely 
invaded by these shifting dunes. 

The eolian deposit may be quite easily dis- 
tinguished from the aqueous or glacial for- 
mation. J.D. Dana says. ‘‘The sands of 
wind drifts, although deposited by blasts of 
wind, make thin and regular layers over the 
sand-fields and the surface of the rising 
ridges, producing a straticulate structure 
about as course as that of common alluvial 
clays, parallel with the successive surfaces 
of the ridge.’”?” This undoubtedly is true over 
areas of broad deposition, but, in the ever 
advancing sand dunes of our own State(e. g¢. 
Millard Co.,) we come in contact with two 
characteristic structures. These are brought 
about by the two ways in which the material 
is moved i. e. lifted and carried, by the at- 
mosphere, or, moved along the a Ne of the 
dune by impact. In the first case, the quan; 
tity carried produces the structure described 
by Dana. That portion moved by impact 
produces a structure analogous to “flow and 
plungestructure’’? often seen in delta depo- 
sits. 


The following cut represents the character- 
istic shifting lines in the region mentioned. 
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The gentle slope A 


to B represents the 
direction of the moy- 
ing sand. The por- 

mame C tion of material lifted 
into the air may be carried to any distance 
and deposited on the level plane or on the 
gently inclining surfaces of other dunes. 
That portion moved by impact is pushed a- 
long the surface in the direction A Band 
falls down the more precipitous slope B. C., 
thus adding layer after layer at an abrupt 
angle with the horizon. The eolian forma- 
tions above mentioned, may be materially 
changed by strong irregularities in the wind 
current. These structures answer only where 
the prevailing winds are generally in the 
satne direction. 

The flow and plunge structure cited above 
may, in some cases, be confounded with that 
just mentioned, providing no other pheno- 
mena were present; but in aqueous deposits 

he material always undergoes the sorting 
process and generally is laid down on a more 
nearly horizontal plane. Larger material 
may be transported by water than by wind. 
The fossils of the two deposits are also char- 
acteristic. 

Glacial deposits under ordinary conditions 
show nosorting process nor bedded structure. 
Atmosphere asa transporting agent pro- 
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duces the most obvious results. All have 
noticed dust laden breezes moving along the 
street until they have become so common 
place that their effects and forces are in near- 
ly all cases overlooked. This, however, is 
one of the important ways in which the physi- 
cal features of the earthare being changed. 

Lands are being reclaimed from oceans and 
lakes, and other sections, once fertile fields, 
are gradually being submerged beneath bar- 
ren wastes of sand. 

Prof. Udden has recently made some in- 
teresting observations on dust and sand 
storms and their effects. (Pop. Sci. Monthly, 
Sept. No. 1896.) From the data which he has 
been able to collect in two years, he states 
that of all the dust and sand storms recorded 
in the years ’95, ’96, only one is reported east 
of the Mississippi River. The amount of dust 
and other material carried in the atmosphere 
during these storms he has estimated at from 
160 tons to 126,000 tons per cubic mile. 

The quantity as stated above depending on 
the velocity of the storm and the condition 
of the country. If the velocity of the current 
be doubled, the transporting power is increas- 
ed sixty-four times. 

According to Prof. Russell there is a soil 
on the mountains in the State of Washing- 
ton varying from a few inches to several feet 
in thickness, all of which is simply dust de- 
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posits carried there by the atmosphere. 

To take again one of my own observations, 
at Pioneer Hay Meadow, west of Holden, 
Millard Co. in the last thirteen years, the en- 
croaching sands have gone 300 yards out into 
what thirteen years ago wasa productive 
field. 

Fine dust is often transported to great dis- 
tances. Dust showers, blood rain, and red 
snow are recorded as having fallen in the 
Atlantic ocean many miles from any coast; 
but the evidence in all cases prove the materi- 
al to be of continental origin. 

Material ejected from volcanoes is very 
widely distributed by wind currents. This 
was proved conclusively by the deep sea 
soundings of the Challenger Expedition, and 
by dust collected from many of the old cast- 
les and towers from Germany, France, and 
England. Dust was blown from Strombolia 
distance of 800 miles, and from Krakatoa it 
is supposed to have encircled the globe. 

Wind has produced a noticeable effect upon 
the geographical distribution of animals. 
Birds have been known to be carried from 
one island to another, and even from the 
continents to Islands long distances away. 
Water spouts are sometimes caused by small 
cyclones in which small animals are taken 
up and carried many miles. Darwin men- 
tions a case wherein a spider, of the baloon 
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type, suddenly appeared on the mast of a ship 
which was more than eighty miles from land. 
He, therefore, concluded that many of the 
lighter insects which are common in nearly 
all lands, have been transported by the wind. 

In this sketch I have purposely omitted the 
action of wind upon water and the results 
produced thereby. 
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Theology Notes. 


Prof. Josiah Hickman has taken .charge 
of the Normal Class in the Academy Sunday- 
school. 


Elder Jarvis spoke to the 2nd. Domestic 
ward Nov. 19th. The address was enjoyed 
by all who were present. 


Students of Theology 5, are at present con- 
sidering the condition of Christianity just 
- previous to the Reformation. 


Prof. Brimhall lectured before the Y. L,.M. 
I. A. Friday Noy. 24th. The subject was 
Ethics and was presented in a very plain and 
interesting manner. 


On account of the: Young Men’s Mutual 
Improvement Association Conference being 
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held in Provo Nov. 19th, the Academy Sun- 
day School was postponed. 


Section 3, Church. History, under Prof. 
Horne is at present considering the period of 
the greatest persecution of the Church prior 
to the death of the Prophet Joseph. 


The officers of the first Domestic wards have 
begun the practice of calling upon the young 
men to talk in the evening meetings. The 
aim is to give them practice in public speak- 


ing. 


Prof. Nelson’s Theology class has a larger 
attendance this year than ever before. Most 
of the young men are returned missionaries 
and are therefore fully capable of compre- 
hending .the philosophic problems there 
discussed. 


Prof. Young’s Theology class has many 
among its members who expect soon to goon 
foreign missions. _'The course comprises a 
technical study of the old Bible. It has been 
found necessary to have two recitations per 
day in order to complete the plan for the 
semester. 


Pres. Cluff talked to the Sunday School 
Nov. 26th. Hesaid that a testimony of the 
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Gospel was very necessary toall but that 
this was not enough, for when young 
imen were out in the world on missions they 
would be required to prove from Scripture 
the tenets of our faith. As a preparation 
the Church Works should be carefully studied. 


Literary Notes. 


At a recent session of the Literary society 
the Oratory class met English I ina short 
lecture contest. There were three champions 
onaside, Both were well represented. One 
commendable feature was that the subjects 
were well chosen and of deep interest to all 
thinking people. It is the commencement of 
that high literary standard which should be 
maintained by the society. Unfortunately, 

he program was too lengthy, occasioned by 

the failure of the contestants to come within 
the time limit, and much of the good effect 
was thereby lost. 


kkk 
Music Department. 
The class in Vocal Music recites every day, 


and is steadily improving. The singing in 
the concert Friday evening was, indeed, a 
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credit to the members, and also to the un- 
tiring teacher. 


The Music Department has just received 
$100 worth of new music, most of which is 
composed by the best classic and modern 
writers. 


Last Friday Evening the Music depart- 
ment gavea concert, the proceeds of which 
are to pay for their new supply of music. 
They were greatly assisted by Prof. Ander- 
son, a finished artist, who has been studying 
music in Germany for six years. 

‘The program was as follows: 


1. He Watcheth over Israel. Choir. 
Mendelssohn. 
2. Sonata Appassionata. Prof. Anderson. 


Beethoven. 
3. When the Swallows Homeward fly. 
Academy Quartette. 
4. JT Chide Thee Not.—Shuman. 
Evening Star.—Wagner. iceman lips. 
5. I Know that my Redeemer Liveth— 
Handel.—Ida Peterson. 
6. Ballade, Prof. Anderson. 
Reinike. 
7. Earl King, Prof. Lund. 
’ Schubert. 
8 


Juanita, Academy Quartette. 
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The News of the School. 


Aclass ball will be given by the 1902’s 
Dec. 21st. 


The Magleby Laboratory of Chemistry now 
occupies two large rooms, X and XI. 


The students of the Beaver Branch are in- 
tending to make the Academy a visit in the 
near future. 


This year the grades have an earnest set of 
pupils, all doing excellent work. Comrades, 
success to you! 


The graduating class has sent for class 
pins. ‘The design is of the Academy colors 
and the class flower. 


Pres. Cluff and Prof. Brimhall attended 
the meeting of the Board of Examiners, at 
Salt Lake City, Nov. 25. 


We regret to report the loss of a 1900 mem- 
ber. Miss Ruby Christensen has had to leave 
school on account of ill health. 


Weare glad to learn that Prof. Wolfe is 
now a fluent speaker in the Danish language. 
Any one wishing instruction can apply. 
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N. M. Anderson of Fouutain Green has 
joined lots with 1902. The gentleman at- 
tended the Ann Arbor high school the past 
two years. 


Pres. Cluff shows a beautifully made table 
in his office. It is of red-wood and poplar, 
and is the work of the boys in the Beckstead 
Laboratory. 


Anexcellent set of novels came to the li- 
brary last week; they are the “Erckmann- 
Chatrian Novels,’? and are translated from 
the French. 


Once more the class of 1903 is repairing its 
banner. It does not purpose seeing it sur- 
passed in neatness or jn taste by any other 
banner in school. 


Yes, the 1905’s are Normals, altho at a re- 
cent class meeting, a young lady refused to 
join the class, giving as her reason, that she 
was a Normal student. 


Ovena Jorgensen and Cora Alexander, us- 
ually very sedate and models of propriety, 
were recently seen actually chasing a foot- 
ball around the campus. 
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Nephi J. Rees was up from Joseph city, 
Sevier County, last week. The gentleman is 
adding lustre to the name of 1902 by his suc- 
cesses in the school room. 


Again we call the attention of the students 
to the fact that they are committing a breach 
of good manners, whenever they enter a class 
room before classes are excused. 


The Century Class have ordered a set of ten 
volumes which contain short biographies 
of all the noted, orators, and their most 
famous orations. The set will cost $50.00. 


. Miss Ramsey dropped a few lines home as 
she passed through Kansas. She says, her 
health is none too good. No doubt. this is 
due to the long wearisome journey in the cars. 


Professors and students are reveling in the 
historical lore recently purchased by 1902. 
These fifty-five volumes augmented by those 
received from other sources will give the class 
a library of over one hundred books. 


A’ student in Stenography was reading a 
sentence in short-hand, when, coming toa 
hyphen he stopped. /‘Teacher.—‘‘What does 
that mean?’ Student.—“I guess it means to 
stop a few moments.’’ 


The following students have been accepted 
as candidates for graduation this year: R. 
Leo Bird for B. Pd.,Mrs. L. H. Cannon,B. 
Pd., Ovena Jorgensen, B. Pd.; Thomas D. 
Rees, B. Pd., Lizzie Maiben, B. Pd., Cora 
Alexander, B. Pd., Annie Pike, B. ., War- 
ren Shepherd, B. l., Wugene Berry, B.L. 


A letter received by the class of 1903, from 
its Ex President, A. N. Leonard, was read in 
the class meeting Friday evening, Nov. 24. 
His class patriotism and good wishes are 
shown in his words, ‘‘Dear Classmates, don’t 
let the class be imposed upon; and, above all 
things, try to keep up a united effort for 
advancement, so that the school may know 
we still exist. 

Work hard and don’t fail to take Theory 
and Psychology, you who expect to teach. 
Work up on the lower branches for county 
examinations, and you need not fear. 

Though Iam not with you in person, yet 
tay whole heart is with my class,’’ 

It is always a pleasure to us to know that 
our absent members remember us kindly, 
and are trying to be acredit to our class as 
well as to our school. 


Sok 
Pedagogical Happenings. 


The Training School has adopted the plan 
of providing the pupils with means of ex- 
pressing every idea they acquire. ‘This is 


made possible by encouraging them in model- 
ing, paper-cutting, drawing etc. Sewing 
has also been introduced into the work 
of the grades. All the little girls take 
pride in learning how to sew. 


The central ideas of Mrs. Stetson’s first 
lecture were (1) the individual in his special- 
ty and(2)the individual in his generality. She 
contrasted the conditions under which one 
becomes a specialist with those under which 
one is educated from childhood (generalities,) 
and pointed out the inevitable result of each 
education. Ina specialty one learns from an 
expert and gets the accumulated knowledge 
of the race. In the process of learning to 
live, one learns from an amateur and there- 
fore gets no accumulated knowledge but is 
simply practiced upon. 


a oa oe 
Have Taken [lonastic Vows. 


Monday. morning, two dignified young 
Monks of the Disappointed Order of Schonef- 
field identified themselves with our 
school. It is their special request that those 
of their friends who are still able to recognize 
them will do so under the new names they 
have assumed, as they wish to forget this 
carnal world and its disappointments. From 
now on they will be known as St. Gabletop 
and St. Cupola, The young men are well- 
known in our midst, and as they have never 
shown any indications of marked religious 
tendencies, this ecclesiastical departure in- 
duced our reporter to call npon them. Asa 
result the following facts were elicited 
from St. Gabletop: 

“Until last Monday night,’’he said, ‘‘I had 
livedin darkness, Stygian darkness; yet it 
appeared to meas light, deceived as I was. 
It was light, the light of this world as mir- 
rored in the eyes of a daughter of Eve.” 

Here the reverend gentleman lost contrcl 
of his emotions and exclaimed,‘‘O deception, 
if thou hast no name to be known by, let us 
call thee woman!’’ 

Regaining his composure he continued, 
‘Truly, ‘Where thy treasure is there will thy 
heart be also.’ 

“T know I have sinned; I have given my 
heart’s best love to a mortal. It was ac- 
cepted while it was.convyenient to haye, and 
then thrown away for the love .of another. 
Yet ’ll not complain. If such is the reward 
of constancy in this life, how gloriously dif- 
ferent it will be in the next.’’ 

Our reporter could get no more from him, 
and as he turned away, he was, doubtless 
thinking of the good man’s spotless life and 
of his misplaced confidence in Miss S——n, 
for he exclaimed, ‘“‘Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heayen’’ 
and there’s not a hair (heir) between you and 
your inheritance. 
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Book-keeping —Theoretical and practical, elementary and ad- 
vanced. 

Banking.—Theoretical, practical and up-to-date. 

Commercial Arithmetic.—Two classes each day of different 

_grades. , : 

Penmanship.—Business and artistic. Two classes daily. 

English.—Six to eight classes each day, and of all grades. 

Spelling and Dictation.— Also pronounciation and capitalization. 

Business Correspondence.—Business letters and business forms. 

Commercial Law.—Contracts, agency, notes, deeds, and legal 
papers. 

Civil Government.—What our Government is and the part we 
take in it 

Rules of Order.—The conduct of business meetings. 

Descriptive Economics.—Of the home, the city, the nation, the 
world, 

Shorthand.—Speech caught as it flies from the lips of rapid 

speakers. 

Type Writing.—Good machines and intelligent instructors. 

Telegraphy.—Instruments and other fine facilities. 

History.—Constitutional and United States history. 


A Hundred Other Classes to Choose from. See Daily Program. 
et ot ot 
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